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THE HISTORY OF TAPESTRY. 




JROPERLY speaking, the term 
tapestry is applicable to woven 
and not to embroidered hangings. 
Genuine tapestry, therefore, is man- 
ufactured in looms, the warp being 
sometimes vertical, sometimes hor- 
izontal. The loom consists of two 
cylinders supported by uprights, held together by cross- 
beams. Round one of these cylinders is rolled the 
warp, and round the other the web as this is com- 
pleted. These cylinders are placed vertically in high- 
warp looms, while they are parallel to the ground in 
low-warp looms. The name of high-warp and low-warp 
tapestry is used according as the fabric is made in the 
one or the other of these looms. In spite of the differ- 
ence in the manner of placing the warp, the results are 
almost identical, only a skilled eye being able to dis- 
tinguish at first sight a piece of high- warp from a 
piece of low-warp tapestry. Low-warp tapes- 
try requires, nevertheless, more seams, on 
account of the smaller size of the pieces, 
which are obliged to be joined together in 
order to make tapestries as large as those 
woven in high -warp looms. 

Tapestry, like all other woven fabrics, is 
composed of a warp and a woof, but the woof 
alone appears on both the right and wrong 
side, because it must entirely cover the warp. 
In order to avoid the appearance of mo- 
saic, which would inevitably result from the 
simple juxtaposition of the colors, the work- 
man passes from one color to another by 
shades which partake of both, and which 
are graduated like hatching. The right 
treatment of these stipples forms one of the 
greatest difficulties of the work, and the 
practised eye of the workman can alone de- 
termine where to begin or finish a shade. 

In the outline of his figures, and in pass- 
ing from one shade to another, the work- 
man is guided by a slight tracing on the 
warp, which is done by means of a transpar- 
ent paper on which a sketch of the picture 
is countertraced. This tracing of the drawing 
on the warp, having to be done in sections as 
the work advances, would inevitably mislead 
the workman in the general effect if he were 
not careful to indicate certain leading points 
or guiding lines on the copy, and to mark 
them on the warp. But all these precau- 
tions and niceties would be of little use if the 
workman were not specially educated, so as 
to be able to supply the insufficiency of the 
outline by his own intelligence. 

In low-warp tapestry the drawing which is 
to be copied is placed beneath the warp. 
This is the real secret of the inferiority of 
low-warp tapestry, which cannot attain the 
same correctness of drawing, or the same gen- 
eral effect, and does not display the same 
harmony of color in the execution as the 
high-warp tapestries, in which the workman is 
able to follow his work with his eye continually. 
Moreover, the high -warp loom reproduces com- 
positions just as they stand in the original, while 
they are reversed in the low-warp loom. It is 
only lately that the practice of tracing the draw- 
ing reversed has been introduced into low-warp 
weaving, thus enabling it to be reproduced in the 
same position as the original. The looms of 
Aubusson, as well as those of most other towns 
where tapestries are produced, are all low-warp. Low- 
warp tapestry is done one third more rapidly than 
high-warp. The famous Gobelins manufactory only 
making use of the latter process, the low-warp loom 
has been given up to the manufactory at Beauvais, as 
partaking more of the nature of industrial art, while 
the high-warp loom lends itself better to the conscien- 



tious translation of the works of great painters, such 
as are wrought at the Gobelins manufactory. 

Ancient -tapestries, being generally wider than 
they were long, were executed laterally in order 
to give more solidity to the loom and less distance 
between the upright posts. This arrangement is 
frequently adopted in the Gobelins and other man- 
ufactories when pieces of great size have to be fabri- 
cated. The workman then works sideways, but this 
is generally supposed to facilitate the shading. In 
the middle ages, the looms being smaller, a large 
hanging had to be worked in separate pieces, which 
were sewn together. This is no longer done except 
in low-warp tapestry. 

Among the workmen employed in the manufacture 
of tapestry are the " fine-drawers,'* whose duty it is to 
join the tapestries together which are made in sepa- 
rate pieces, and also to repair torn places. Much care 
is needed for these operations. When the fabric is 
worn out, or in holes, the threads of the warp which 




FRENCH TAPESTRY OF THE LOUIS QUINZE PERIOD. 

have been destroyed have to be made good, and then 
the woof has to be worked in with wools, matching 
in color and quantity those of the piece which is 
being repaired. It requires also much skill to make 
the pieces of a hanging which have been worked in 
different looms join properly. 

The quality of the wool is of great importance, both 
as regards beauty of execution and the durability of 
the tapestry. In the present day, just as in those 
times when the manufactories flourished in Flanders, 
English wool is reputed to be the best for this kind of 
work. English wool only is employed by those 
manufacturers who desire to guarantee the qual- 
ity of their productions. It is specially used in 
the Gobelins manufactory. The finest wool comes 
from Kent. At Aubusson and Felletin, and in 
other places where less attention is paid to the 



perfection of the work, the wool of the country is 
used. 

Next to the quality of the wool, the dyeing of it 
has always been a matter on which great care has 
been bestowed in those workshops where it is de- 
sired to obtain brilliant and permanent colors, and to 
insure the durability of the fabric. We all know 
how renowned the old Flemish dyers were, and in 
later times the brothers Gobelin, at Paris, dyers in 
scarlet, who first brought into notice the house on 
the banks of the Bievre. In our day M. Chevreul, 
director of the dyeing department in the Gobelins 
manufactory, has made wonderful progress in this 
branch of industry. By careful study, and aided by 
the advance of chemistry, he has succeeded in com- 
posing a chromatic prism containing 14,420 different 
tones. 

Most of the preceding facts are drawn from an 
admirable little book on "Tapestry," written by Al- 
fred de Champeaux, and published by Scribner, Wel- 
ford & Armstrong. 

It is difficult to fix the precise period at 
which the manufacture of tapestry in a loom 
began in European countries. Several docu- 
ments, going back to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, establish the fact that in certain 
convents in France carpets made of wool, 
ornamented with flowers and animals, and 
even hangings representing religious subjects, 
as well as portraits of kings or emperors, 
were woven for the decoration of churches 
and palaces, but no positive knowledge of 
the mode of manufacture employed at that 
time has come down to us. It is probable 
that these hangings were rather embroidered 
stuffs — like that preserved in the mairie at 
Bayeux, which records events in the conquest 
of England by the Normans in 1066 — than 
actual tapestries made in a loom. This kind 
of fabric was known in the middle ages by 
the name of " Sarrazinois" carpets, and had 
doubtless been brought from the East, either 
by the Saracens of Spain or at the close of the 
Crusades. 

It was towards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury that the Flemish weavers began to make 
use of high-warp and low-warp looms, and to 
manufacture real tapestry. The art rapidly 
developed in their country, both on account 
of the excellent methods of dyeing employed 
by the weavers, and also by reason of the 
abundance and quality of the wool, which was 
sent to them from England. . France, so pros- 
perous in the thirteenth century, soon followed 
the towns' of the north in this branch of in- 
dustry. These new manufactures became 
from that time the rivals of the Sarrazinois 
tapestries, which were very inferior in work- 
manship, and many disputes arose, both in 
Flanders and in Paris, between the represen- 
tatives of the two industries. It appears that 
in Paris the demand for Sarrazinois tapestries 
had even increased, and the workmen employed 
on them had formed a powerful corporation. In the 
inventories or accounts of that period which have 
come down to us, the Sarrazinois tapestries are dis- 
tinguished from high and low-warp tapestries. The 
former are designated embroideries, the latter are 
generally called Arras. This distinction was kept up 
till the period of the Renaissance. 

The corporation of master- workers in Sarrazinois 
tapestry had preserved their low-warp looms, and in 
virtue of their ancient privileges they opposed the 
manufacture of high-warp tapestry. A decree of the 
provost of the merchants of Paris, dated 1 302, put an 
end to this quarrel by uniting the two manufactures, 
and incorporating the new-comers in the guild of 
ancient workers in tapestry, on condition of their 
submittingto the same terms. This industry appears to 
have been very prosperous in France, and especially 
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Paris, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centufies, since 
in 1 292 there were in Paris twenty-four master tapestry- 
workers ; but it became almost extinct in consequence 
of the misfortunes that overwhelmed the country 
during the war with the English, called the Hundred 
Years' War. The manufacture of genuine or " storied" 
tapestry established itself from that time in Flanders, 
where it flourished under the government of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, so celebrated for their wealth and 
magnificence. 

The towns of Arras, Valenciennes, Tournay, Oude- 
narde, Lille, and Brussels, where this industry was 
already very flourishing, became the centre of a busy 
manufacture of storied tapestries. Arras had even 
acquired so great a reputation in this particular style 
that it gave its name to all high-warp tapestries, 
which are still called in England " Arras," and in 
Italy "Arazzi." But the prosperity of Arras did not 
survive the taking of that town by Louis XL in 1477, 
and Brussels inherited the reputation of her former 
•rival, a reputation which, thanks to favorable cir- 
cumstances, she maintained for some time. Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, had also established 
at Bruges a manufactory of tapestry, which rapidly 
became one of the most important in Flanders. It 
was to these towns that, during three centuries, all 
the princes of Europe came to purchase those storied 
tapestries which were so much sought after for the 
decoration of churches and palaces. Some fragments 
of these hangings have come down to us, and have 
been placed in our museums as a most valuable evi- 
dence of artistic industry during the middle ages. 

The Flemings were at that time the first nation in 
Europe for their manufactures and their riches. The 
influence exercised by Flemish art upon Europe was 
paramount, and masterpieces of art and industry were 
multiplied in all directions. In order to keep pace 
with this progress, the manufacturers of tapestry 
abandoned the primitive subjects they had hitherto 
reproduced, and which were drawn, for the most part, 
from miniatures in manuscripts, and they called for 
subjects from the painters of the school of the Van 
Eycks, such as Roger van der Weyden, Thierry Stuer- 
bout, and Hugo van der Goes, who had just brought 
about a revival of Flemish art by those pictures which 
we still admire. 

Roger van der Weyden is, of all these masters, the 
one who appears to have exercised most influence on 
the manufacture of tapes- 
try, on account of the skill 
with which he arranged 
his great historic subjects. 
These compositions, paint- 
ed on canvas, were fre- 
quently reproduced in ta- 
pestry, and it is believed 
"that-a reminiscence of some 
of them has been preserved 
to us in the hangings still 
; existing at Madrid and 
Berne. The artists who ex- 
ecuted these patterns gave 
free play to their imagina- 
tion in the choice of sub- 
jects, which they borrowed 
often from the romances of 
chivalry, as well as from 
the moralities so much in 
fashion in the middle ages. 
To augment the value of 
their productions, the work- 
ers in tapestry wove threads 
of gold and silver, mingled 
with silk, into the woof 
of their fabrics. This in- 
novation, speedily adopted 
by the luxury of the age, 
continued till the middle of 
the eighteenth century, 
when it fell into disuse. 

After the taking of Ar- 
ras by Louis XL, king of 
France, and the consequent 
closing of its ateliers, Brus- 
sels became the chief seat of the manufacture of 
tapestry ; and the princes of the House of Burgundy 
• and, later on, of the House of Austria, granted it their 
unceasing protection. This was a period of great 
industrial prosperity for that city. The workmen, 



versed in all the resources, of their art, were able to 
keep pace with the great progress made in Italian art 
under the inspiration of the masters of the Renais- 
sance, and they were entrusted by foreign sovereigns 
with the execution of magnificent hangings, the de- 
signs for which were drawn by Italian painters. It 
was to the manufactories of Brussels that Pope Leo 




' ITALIAN TAPESTRY. 

X. applied for the reproduction of the cartoons of 
Raphael which were intended for the.Sistine Chapel 
in the Vatican. These original compositions, repre- 
senting the Acts of Christ and his apostles, and in 
which the most eminent qualities of the great mas- 
ter are shown in all their lustre, have been in part 
preserved, thanks to Charles I., king of England, who 
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for the pope are preserved in the Vatican. In speak- 
ing of these tapestries, Vasari says: "His Holiness 
(Leo X.) desiring to have rich tapestry woven of gold 
and. silk, Raphael himself made ready the cartoons, 
which he colored. with his own hand. They were 
sent into Flanders to be woven, and when the cloths 
were finished they were sent to Rome. Nothing can 
be more wonderful. . This work, which would be 
taken for the work of a skilful pencil, seems rather 
the effect of a miracle than of human art. The tapes- 
tries cost 70,000 crowns." The painters Giulio Ro- 
mano and Giovanni da Udine also designed a con- 
siderable number of cartoons for the Flemish work- 
men, and the painters of the north, on their part, Jan 
Mabuse, Lucas van Leyden, Bernard van Grley, 
Michael Coxcie, to mention only the most celebrated, 
were not behindhand in furnishing designs to the 
tapestry-workers of their own country. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that notwithstanding all the 
talent employed by the painters of the Renaissance 
in these compositions, they respected the true princi- 
ples of their art less than their predecessors — which 
principles are, for the most part, ignored in the pres- 
ent day — and their cartoons seem too frequently to be 
intended to rival painted pictures. Tapestry should 
play a more modest part, and should confine itself to 
producing a simple decorative effect. This is where 
the artists of the fifteenth century — for we possess no 
pieces of tapestry of an earlier date — are inimitable, 
and their hangings, notwithstanding the injuries of 
time, thanks to the simplicity of their method of 
composition and execution, have never been sur- 
passed in general effect, in spite of all the improve- 
ments of modern art. The fashion for large allegori- 
cal compositions, which it is often difficult to under- 
stand at first sight, unless one is well acquainted with 
the works and romances from which they are taken, 
continued long after the period of the Renaissance, 
and we know of pieces of tapestry executed in the 
eighteenth century from old patterns drawn by the 
Flemish artists of the end of the fifteenth century. 

Antwerp, which does not appear to have had any 
special manufactory worthy of note, was the great 
emporium of the tapestry trade, and on this account 
the merchants built vast galleries for its exhibi- 
tion. It was to this town that the manufactories of 
Brussels, Bruges, Oudenarde, Lille, and Tournay sent 
their productions, which were from thence despatched 
abroad. But it happened 
that the Antwerp merchants 
changed the manufacturers' 
marks, or else made false 
ones, in order to increase 
the value of their goods. 
A decree of Charles V. re- 
pressed this fraud, by re- 
quiring that each manufac- 
turer should *~sign his work 
in accordance with a mark 
registered at the Hall of 
the Corporation. 
The rigors of the Span- 
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FRENCH TAPESTRY OF THE FONTAlNEBLEAU SCHOOL. 



bought them from a manufactory of tapestry at Brus- 
sels, at the suggestion of Rubens. For some years 
they have been exhibited at the South Kensington 
Museum, whither they were brought from Hampton 
Court Palace. The tapestries executed at Brussels 



ish rule under Philip II., 
and the bloody executions 
of the Duke of Alva, put 
an end to this prosperity. 
The trade of Flanders, not 
being able to bear up 
against a system of taxa- 
tion which almost ruined 
it, either ceased io be pro- 
ductive or betook itself to 
foreign countries. Both 
workmen and manufactu- 
rers emigrated in crowds, 
and thus deprived their 
country of a manufacture 
which for nearly three cen- 
turies had made the for- 
tune of the nation. By 
one of those turns of for- 
tune which are often ob- 
served in the economic 
history of nations, it was 
France which more than any other country was 
called upon to accept the best portion of this artistic 
inheritance. Several factories established in Paris 
were finally combined in 1663, by Colbert, the famous 
minister of Louis XIV., to form the renowned Gobe- 
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lins manufactory, the fortunes of which we shall trace 
in another article. 

Three. of the illustrations given herewith represent 
good specimens of Italian and French tapestry. The 
gradual progress of the art is well marked, from the 
set pattern shown in the Italian work, through the 
conventional and somewhat grotesque design of the 
Fontainebleau school, to the finished reproduction 
of a picture by Boucher in the tapestry of the Louis 
Quinze period. The fourth illustration shows the 
marks of a number of leading manufacturers. 



FASHIONABLE STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 



hances the appearance. To turn from small houses 
to stately mansions, it is a favorite plan to place 
troughs for ivy and trailing plants at the foot of the 
staircase balustrades*; these troughs are either of 
white china or painted pottery, and a trellis-work of 
wicker-work, either gilded or not, is fastened to the 
balustrade to form a support to the plants. It is 
only in houses having light staircases that this deco- 
ration is carried out, as on dark staircases the plants 
do not thrive and the effect is hardly noticed. The 
trellis-work and the inner troughs of tin are movable, 
so that there is no difficulty in watering the plants. 

In many houses the small glass alcove at the head 
of the first landing, a mere apology for a conserva- 
tory, is now converted into a miniature boudoir, and 



Landings, staircases, and walls are now made a 
great feature for decoration in fashionable houses, 
both large and small. When a landing permits of it, 
it is arranged as an anteroom, carpeted and covered 
with skins or rugs, with settees or low-cushioned 
seats ; a mirror from floor to ceiling is often intro- 
duced, with curtains on either side. 'The base is pro- 
tected with a tray or basket, for flowers or ferns, of 
pretty wicker or basket work, china or terra-cotta, or 
painted tiles ; baskets or trays of wire-work, or cork- 
work imitative of rockery, are considered common, 
and therefore not seen in fashionable houses. So 
says The' London Queen, an authority on such sub- 
jects. To the same newspaper we are indebted for 
the following suggestions : 

Brackets of oak, or covered with velvet, for china 
jars or bronzes, are fixed in the corners or on the 
walls, and anything quaint in the way of shields, dag- 
gers, poniards, swords, etc. Water-color drawings are 
not hung on these landings or staircase walls, as they 
have too modern an appearance for the fancy of the 
day, but oil-paintings and valuable engravings are, on 
the contrary, in great request ; but the almost univer- 
sal decorations are china plates hung at intervals on 
the walls of landings, staircase, and hall. As regards 
the aspect of walls themselves, all that is spurious 
and not genuine is discountenanced, and this is the 
prevailing idea with respect to all decorations and all 
adornments of rooms. Imitation is discarded in 
favor of the real, whatever that real may be, and the 
result is naturally a purer and more refined style. 
The walls are not papered or varnished to imitate 
marble, but are painted a whole color, or, oftener 
than not, the upper part of the walls is painted, say, 
a pale cinnamon shade, with a dado of dark choco- 
late, with an arabesque border of chocolate painted 
on a cinnamon ground, dividing the dado from the 
upper portion of the wall. Ladies with artistic tastes, 
and plenty of leisure for the occupation, can easily 
design and paint borders of this description, accord- 
ing to individual fancy. Oak panels and wood carv- 
ings are much appreciated for staircase and wall 
decorations ; but to indulge in them requires a long 
purse, and some little patience, if a series or set of 
oak panels is desired. Covering the walls with ori- 
ental fabrics is another fashion of the hour. This 
also runs into money and material. Tapestry is the 
delight of its owner, and in some few unique houses 
the entrance-halls are hung with tapestry ; but this is 
rather a rare adornment for a hall, although it is to 
be seen in some well-known houses in the metropolis. 
It was formerly the fashion to have narrow stair-car- 
pets in the centre of the staircase, and to display a 
foot or a foot and a half of white on either side of the 
carpet. The idea now is to cover the stairs com- 
pletely from wall to balustrade, and the less of border 
shown on this wide carpeting, the better the style. 
Where the saving expense is an object, crimson or 
claret felt, with an under carpet, has not a bad ap- 
pearance. In houses that can boast of oak staircases, 
the stair carpet is of the narrowest, scarcely more 
than a foot in width, the polished oak stairs being 
thus displayed. In bijou houses in fashicfhable locali- 
ties, where the rents are as high as the houses are 
small, the owners have recourse to every plan and ex- 
pedient to render them more commodious and less 
ugly. To gain additional space, and to improve the 
appearance of these very narrow staircases, the wood- 
en bannister-rails are removed, and are replaced by 
open iron balustrades, the lower part of which is 
level with each stair, some four to six inches, accord- 
ing to the width to be gained. This arrangement 
considerably widens the staircase and very much en- 
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MARKS OF CELEBRATED TAPESTRY MANUFACTORIES AND 
MAKERS. 

gives a better appearance to a staircase than drooping 
plants deprived of light and air. These little retreats 
are now filled in with painted or figured glass, the 
tiny floor is carpeted, pretty small chairs are placed 
around, and a fancy table with a fancy cover in the 
centre, with a vase of cut flowers and ornaments of 
various descriptions in any available corner. The 
front halls of houses, whether they are stately vesti- 
bules or little better than narrow passages, are now 
furnished and decorated, instead of being unfurnished 
and undecorated ; the cold-looking floor-cloth is re- 
placed by a carpet, or the floor is tiled and covered 
with rugs or skins. Trophies of the chase are a favor- 
ite adornment for the walls; blue china jars and 
beakers, with perhaps a large palm in the centre, are 



seen in these halls ; cabinets and carved chairs stand 
in convenient spots ; a writing-table, a folding screen, 
and other comforts are here arranged. In small 
houses, where it is possible to convert a small pas- 
sage into a snug little hall by removing the partition 
which separates it from some small room adjoining, 
this is frequently done; but where nothing of the 
kind can be attempted, the few touches that can be 
added are given, such as plates and pictures on the 
walls, and curtains at the end of the so-called hall 
of some thick material. 
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The employment of stamped leather, or the ad- 
mirable paper imitations that are made of it, like 
most of the prevailing fashions for interior decora- 
tion, is simply an old practice revived. In the middle 
ages embossed leather was not only used in the homes 
of the wealthy for adorning the walls of rooms, but 
also as carpets. This was looked on at first as a re- 
finement of luxury. "Leathers for laying down in 
the rooms in the summer time," say the inventories of 
the Duke of Burgundy. In 141 6, says M. Jacque- 
mart, in his interesting "History of Furniture," Isa- 
beau of Bavaria sent for " six leather carpets for the 
floor." This was one of the delicate devices of the 
German coquette, for although on several solemn 
occasions the floors had been covered not only wi^h 
tapestries, but even with the most costly materials, 
the general practice, continued down to the period of 
the Valois kings, as shown in many paintings, was to 
strew the apartments with flowers and foliage. This 
custom was not discontinued till the time when the 
velvet-pile, or oriental carpets, began to be multiplied, 
and especially when the looms of the West succeeded 
in imitating them, the strewing of the floors gave 
place to the velvet fabric. 

Returning to the fifteenth century, we find that in the 
same year, 141 6, the Due de Berry possessed a large 
piece of red leather decked with several escutcheons 
in gules, with three bends argent surrounding the 
shield of Castile. This was one of those highly- 
prized Spanish " Cordovans" which for a long time 
gave their name to the hangings known as " cordovan 
leather." At first the leather hangings were painted 
with some uniform pattern set off with designs, pro- 
duced by the hot iron on the roller. Large pieces 
made of square skins sewn or glued together formed 
the principal portions of the hanging, which was 
completed by the means of narrower strips conceal- 
ing the seams or joinings. As regards the colors, the 
imagination could conjure up no vision more brilliant 
than the reality. The ground was most commonly of 
silver or gold, this last effect being produced by means 
of a colored varnish laid over the silver. The ara- 
besques and other ornaments vied in the bright- 
ness of their hues with this gorgeous ground. The 
inventory of Catherine de Medicis, published by M. 
Edmond Bonnaffe, gives some idea of the richness 
of these leathers at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Here are mentioned gold and silver hang- 
ings on an orange ground, with the queen's cipher ; 
others with orange mountings, gilded or silvered^ 
on a violet ground; others again sea-green, with 
mountings similar to the preceding, or else red, 
with gold and dove-colored mountings, blue with 
gold, silver, and red mountings, not to speak of the 
multifarious mourning hangings, in which the back- 
ground is relieved by silver alone. All the leather 
here described constituted movable hangings. But so 
early as the fifteenth century, leather of a different 
description had been introduced for fixed hangings. 
Thus the Marquis de Laborde quotes the following 
entry from the royal accounts of Charles VIII. : 
" 1496. To Jehan Gamier, residing at Tours, the sum 
of four livres, fifteen sous tournoys, granted to him 
for a large white ox-skin, delivered and consigned by 
him to a painter whom the king had sent for from 
Italy, whom the said lady (the queen) had ordered to 
make and paint the hangings of her bed." The 
learned author adds : " This description of work was 
introduced, or reintroduced, into France at the end 
of the fifteenth century by Italian painters, and was 
continued throughout the whole of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the first years of the seventeenth century. 
The painting is raised on a gilded ground and keeps 
well." In the Cluny Museum is a series of paintings 



